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Editorial 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


The second week of February, I had the good fortune to be 
able to attend the Mid-Winter Dental Meeting in Chicago, and at 
the same time complete arrangements for our September ADHA 
Convention. I met with committee chairmen and secretaries of the 
ADA Councils. Betty Krippene, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee is arranging an interesting program for you and hopes 
for a large attendance. Dr. Allen O. Gruebbel, secretary of the 
ADA Council on Dental Health, has solicited our aid in carrying 
out one of his projects. More will be heard of this through our 
state presidents. 

It is our desire to have an outstanding exhibit this year. Some- 
times I think we hygienists are a little too modest about our 
achievements and prone to be reticent about “displaying our 
wares”. Let’s canvass our states for the best examples of our 
achievements and send them on to Chicago. Mareen Olsen Hess, 
chairman of the Exhibits Committee, will be in charge of this 
project but she needs cooperation from the girls all over the nation 
who are working on interesting ideas . . . Save your pennies and 
some vacation time for September and plan to come to the 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago for that thrilling event, a national 
convention. 

MABEL C. McCARTHY 


ADHA CONVENTION ¢ 25th ANNUAL MEETING 
Time: SEPTEMBER 13 THROUGH 17, 1948 


Place: SHERATON HOTEL 
505 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chairman, Convention Committee 
EveLYN Maas 
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THE EDUCATIONAL APPROACH OF THE SCHOOL DENTAL HYGIENIST“ 


Marcaret H, Jerrreys, R.D.H., M.P.H. 
State Board of Health, Dover, Delaware 


Dental hygiene dates back to 1913, when Dr. Alfred C. Fones, a dentist in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, founded the first training school. Today, members of 
this profession are legally licensed to practice in 39 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and receive their training in schools all but three of which 
are affiliated with dental schools. In recent months the American Dental Associa- 
tion recommended that those states not yet licensing the dental hygienist consider 
plans for doing so. Reports of efforts to this effect are very encouraging and 
strengthen the belief that this movement will be nationwide within the next few 
years, with sufficient additional training schools to meet the ever increasing de- 
mands of applicants for enrollment. Just now all fields of the service are tremen- 
dously handicapped through the inability of existing schools to train more persons. 

In a recent survey} made by members of the American Dental and the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association, the report of which was given at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Dental Hygienist’s Association held in August, 
1947 in Boston, it was estimated that there are approximately 5000 dental 
hygienists in active practice. More than 50 per cent of this number are associated 
with dentists in private offices, but little more than 25 per cent are in public schools. 
The rest are employed in hospitals and institutions, industries and civil service 
positions. A few hold teaching positions in the several training schools. 

The first school system to employ the dental hygienist was Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, in 1914. The program as developed by Dr. Alfred C. Fones and his 
associates consisted of prophylaxes for children in the elementary grades to be 
accompanied by classroom talks. Sterioptican lectures were given students in the 
higher grades, and educational literature was made available for parents. It was 
intended that students so instructed would in time become informed, and that 
growing interest in matters related to health would evoke greater personal re- 
sponsibility with provision for protection. Similarly, parents with enlightenment 
would become more concerned about their children’s physical welfare, and among 
other things, provide the dental care that was needed. 

For many years thereafter, programs instituted in other schools throughout the 
country followed the same general pattern as that developed for Bridgeport, and 
the dental hygienist. though, not trained as a teacher, assumed responsibility for 
dental health education in whatever school she may be working. 

In considering the educational approach in those earliest days, it is necessary 
to review the circumstances governing it. Previous to this time little emphasis had 
been placed on any phase of health education as a part of the school program, and 
such information as students had concerning dental health was obtained from a 
brief chapter in Physiology which was devoted largely to a description of the 
structure of the teeth and their function, or from educational materials available 
by local or national health agencies, who about this same time were becoming aware 
of the health and welfare needs of children throughout the nation. It is small 
wonder then that the dental hvgienist constituted an innovation highly acceptable to 
all members of the school staff, who cooperated in every way possible to make the 
program successful. 

Today the situation is markedly different. The startling information concerning 
the health status of men and women examined for service in both world wars, 


+Survey reported at Annual Meeting of the American Dental Hygienist’s Association in Boston. Published, 
Tan, 1948 Journal. 
*Read before the Dental Section, American Public Health Association, Atlantic City, Oct. 1947. 
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together with the changing philosophies in education are responsible ior this revo- 
lution arfd it is one upon which few persons should look with disfavor despite the 
circumstances that may prevail during the necessary period of adjustment to new 
programs. 

Unquestionably leaders in the field of education displayed rare judgment 
when they placed health as one of the primary objectives in modern education, 
thereby making it an integral part of the general school program. With the class: 
room teacher designated as the person best suited to assume responsibility for 
health education in the elementary grades, and some one or more persons especially 
interested in health to assume a similar responsibility in the secondary schools, 
opportunity will be given for a method of approach in education far superior to 
that used by the dental hygienist, nurses, and others in the past. Now in their new 
role as health specialists, consultant, or advisor, they can expand their services 
to include many more of the activities for which they have special skills that 
cannot be so readily performed by others. 

Functioning in this capacity, the dental hygienist must work in close coopera- 
tion with the teachers. She may assist with program planning, help to select ap- 
propriate materials of instruction, and suggest ways in which dental health may 
be related to other experiences of the student. Classroom talks may be given but 
these will serve not so much the need for general information, but rather, a stimu- 
lating influence from outside the classroom, a procedure highly recommended by 
many school administrators. The dental hygienist may also serve as a member of 
the School Health Council, an organization now functioning in many schools. This 
provides a splendid opportunity for furthering dental health education as an 
integral part of the school health program, hence assuring it consideration along 
with other phases of health. 

While many schools have policies regarding their health education program, 
and they function in accordance with the modern trends, others have been slow 
to accept this responsibility. In such schools the dental hygienist will follow the 
same general pattern as mentioned above, but must, in addition, do most of the 
classroom work, even though this is not in keeping with present day trends in 
education. 

In several schools the dental hygienists devote the major portion of their time 
to examining the teeth of the students. This is considered a more direct educa- 
tional approach, and one that merits consideration for several reasons. Primarily, 
it has value to the individual child who looks into a mirror while the examination 
is being made and sees his teeth actually for the first time. From the explanation 
given by the dental hygienist while she is working he is able to relate what he has 
heard outside the school or in the classroom to that which he now has opportunity 
to visualize in a most detailed manner. It is an experience that arouses curiosity, 
visualizes interest, and incidentally does much to overcome fear of the dentist, an 
emotion which most children possess, and which has been responsible to some degree 
for many dentists limiting their practice to operative dentistry for adults. 

This same service not always available to all the children is oft times used by 
the teachers as an opportunity for incidental teaching. On such occasions the 
dental hygienist may be requested to demonstrate this service before groups of 
children, give the aforementioned classroom talk, or provide models, pictures of 
the teeth, and other visual aids to augment the teacher’s own efforts, 

In the majority of schools where dental examinations are made by the dental 
hygienist, the findings for each child are charted and recorded on a special dental 
history card provided for this purpose. Whether this report is kept by the teacher 
along with other records belonging to the child, or in a central filing system is 
immaterial, but it is imperative that the child’s teacher and the school nurse, 
where one is employed, be informed concerning any defects that may be found. 
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That such information has value to the teacher cannot be denied. Since modern 
education is concerned with the whole child, teachers recognize the necessity for 
obtaining complete information concerning the physical, emotional, and _ social 
welfare of their students, and it is only fitting and proper that they should be 
equally well informed concerning his dental status, which may or may not be a 
serious handicap to scholastic progress. 

A second factor that deserves consideration is the part that such a conference 
plays in the self-education of teachers. They are frequently in need of factual in- 
formation, with little time for study and research. Information of this kind, 
especially when it concerns their own students is of immediate assistance when 
teaching a class, conducting or participating in classroom discussions, or when 
meeting with parents as individuals or in groups. 

Practically the same avenues are opened for education when the dental hygienist 
gives a prophylaxis to one or more children. Here the therapeutic value may be 
questioned, because the intervals when the service may be given are so far apart, 
but few persons who have done school work will have any doubts concerning the 
effect that cleaning the teeth of one child has on other children. It rarely fails to 
stimulate interest, and for weeks following provokes unprecedented attention to 
daily home care. 

Looking forward and viewing the possibilities for dental education on a still 
broader scale, dental hygienists may find the dental prophylaxis to be her most 
useful tool, for that purpose. The progress that has been made in the several areas 
throughout the country where experiments have been conducted, bespeak the 
effectiveness of fluorine in lowering the incidence of dental caries among children. 
The topical application of fluorine requires a prophylaxis for each individual pre- 
ceding the first of a series of treatments. Since dentists are so busy and need all 
available time for the more highly skilled operative work, it has been suggested 
that the dental hygienists assume responsibility for the prophylaxes. Such a pro- 
gram presents unprecedented opportunity for dental education and is one that 
should be utilized to the fullest extent. 

One of the chief objectives in any school dental program is the ultimate cor- 
rection of dental defects, without which no program of education is complete. This 
is undoubtedly the responsibility of the parents, though in many instances assistance 
in whole or in part must be provided by the community. To have the parent present 
at the time of the examination is ideal, but rarely, except with pre-school children 
is this accomplished. Failing that, the second best approach is the personal contact 
in the home, which may be accomplished through the dental hygienist, the nurse, 
or the teacher. Any one of the three may, perhaps, perform this task, but the 
dental hygienist would appear to be the most logical person if no other reason for 
visiting the home is maintained. Inasmuch as she has a general knowledge of matters 
relating to dentistry, and has actually made the examination she is better able to 
interpret her findings than is one who has become informed only through a verbal 
or written report. 

Working with groups of parents and community leaders has certain distinct 
advantages. Public opinion is a powerful weapon at all times and equally effective 
as elsewhere in the school dental program. With economic insecurity, lack of 
knowledge, fear and indifference to combat the task is not easy, but frequently, 
results are sufficiently gratifying to compensate for all the time, effort and energy 
expended. When the public becomes enlightened concerning the real value of dental 
care and convinced of the need for it, cooperation in the home is seldom lacking, 
volunteer assistance for a definite purpose may be depended upon, and when 
needed, even money to defray expenses for care of children will under most cir- 
cumstances be made available. 


While many schools have accepted responsibility for health education, it is 
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not a violation of any code of ethics to say that comparatively few classroom 
teachers have a background in this subject comparable with that required for the 
teaching of other courses. A few more are handicapped because they have been 
associated with traditional schools for so long a time that they are still subject- 
matter conscious and fail to see the opportunity for or value of integration. That 
Educators have been mindful of this fact, however, is testified by changing 
curriculums in many teacher training institutions and teacher colleges to include 
health topics as separate units or as part of other courses. Further efforts have 
been directed towards inservice and graduate training for teachers now employed, 
and hundreds are taking advantage of this opportunity. 

To suggest that the dental hygienist could take part in the professional training 
of teachers may sound presumptuous but actually, there are a few who do possess 
bi-professional qualifications and may well qualify as teachers. In health education 
workshops, institutes, or any other type of program that may be developed for 
teacher education the services of such a person could be utilized to a distinct ad- 
vantage. With professional training in both fields and a clear understanding of 
teacher-pupil relationships, acquired through actual experience in the field, she 
has a somewhat different approach than does the average instructor whose back- 
ground or knowledge is wholly theoretical. Thus far, few dental hygienists have 
encountered this type of activity, but those who have, consider it an approach 
worthy of merit and unparallelled by any other that they have attempted. 

It may not be assumed that every dental hygienist doing school work utilizes 
the same educational approach. There are many reasons why this is so, but two 
have consideration above all others. The first concerns the legal aspect which holds 
complete jurisdiction over the activities of the dental hygienist. It is unnecessary to 
state perhaps, that the laws governing the practice of this profession are as lacking 
in uniformity as any other piece of legislation adopted by the individual state, 
but the fact that it is so, does place some limitations upon what may be done. 
A study was made in connection with the survey mentioned earlier, to determine 
the nature of the programs conducted by dental hygienists doing school work. It 
was found that four per cent of those who replied to the questionnaire did only 
clinical work, 21 per cent did only educational work, and 75 per cent performed 
both types of services. While it may not be concluded that state laws are the sole 
reason for this variance in activities, it is believed that they are a contributing factor. 

The second reason involves the school itself. Dental hygiene like many other 
health activities was introduced into the schools by lay persons who also assumed 
responsibility for developing the program, or assigned that task to the dental 
hygienist who had been employed to do the work. Years later, when health educa- 
tion became officially recognized as a part of the school program, it was anticipated 
that dental activities along with others in this same category would be directed by 
the administrative head or some one closely allied with the health education pro- 
gram, and that all programs would be subjected to considerable change in order 
to lend themselves completely to the newer trends in education. From information 
now available, it is rather obvious that these expectations have not been realized. 
It is true that great effort has been directed toward improvement of programs in 
some areas, but little or no change has been witnessed in others. 

While such circumstances as these noted above prevail, no hope may be held for 
a more uniform program of service, rather, all efforts should be directed toward 
the correction of those conditions that now render such an accomplishment im- 
possible. Those of us who have been in the field long enough to be recognized as 
pioneers are fully aware of the needs of this particular field, and know that they 
are recognized by others. We also know that those pioneer days have not ended, 
but that long years of struggle must be endured before the objective set for dental 
hygiene in the schools may be attained. 
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In summarizing the contents of this discussion it may be stated: 

‘1) The educational approach of the dental hygienist will depend largely upon 
the type of school in which she is working, and what person or persons are re- 
sponsible for the program. 

2) The educational approach may be direct, in that the contact is with the 
individual student or students. 

3) The educational approach may be indirect, when the dental hygienist works 
through the teacher or others who are in any way concerned with the dental health 
education. 

4) The majority of dental hygienists use both the direct and indirect method of 
approach. Quite a large percentage do only educational work, but a few do limit 
their activities to clinical service. 


’ IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK! 


THE TIME IS NOW to start making plans to attend the annual meeting 
which is to be held at the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago, September 13 to 17. Start 
budgeting your time and money. Circle the dates on your calendar! Begin saving! 

Those of us who are “convention lovers” are always there, but we are anxious 
to see new faces and new members. The meeting should provide an opportunity 
to make new friends, to interchange ideas, and to discuss comparable problems. 
The program which has been planned, tentatively, will offer topics of interest to 
every dental hygienist irrespective of the field of practice in which she is engaged. 

Dr. J. Wisan, Director of the Division of Dental Health Education of the 
American Dental Association, will lead a panel discussion on “Evaluation of 
Dental Health Educational Materials”. Participants in the panel will represent 
private practice, industry and institutions, public health, training schools for dental 
hygienists, and the elementary schools. 

We expect to have one of our own members, Miss Alice Grady of Florida, 
tell us all about posture and the exercises we can do to feel fit as a fiddle after a 
strenuous day. (Does this include the question mark pose performed on a soft 
sofa ? — Ed.) 

Other highlights of the program will include presentations by Dr. Allen 
Gruebbel, Secretary of the Council on Dental Health of the American Dental As- 
sociation, Dr. Thomas Hagen, Senior Dental Surgeon of the U. S. Public Health 
Service at New Orleans, and Dr. Ralph Campbell, of Detroit. 

The next issue of the Journal will give you more information. Watch for 


the complete program. 
P Betty Krippene, Chairman Program Committee 


ALFRED C. FONES MEMORIAL DEDICATED 


The memory of Alfred C. Fones, founder of the Dental Hygiene profession 
was honored on February 15th, 1948 by business, professional and civic leaders of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut with the dedication of the Alfred C. Fones Memorial Hall, 
a new $300,000 structure at the University of Bridgeport. Dr. Fones died in 1938. 
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PIONEER WORK IN TENNESSEE 


(The following account is the body of a letter written by Peggy Dillon, a newly 
appointed hygienist with the U. S. Public Health Service, to our president, Mabel 
McCarthy. Miss Dillon, a Columbia girl, had several years’ experience in various 
phases of dental hygiene. She left for Tennessee in January.) 


I arrived here on the morning of January 5th, and the train was only an 
hour and a half late, so I was able to breakfast on the train. I immediately called 
Dr. Golley, the local Health Officer. Practically the first words were “I suppose you 
haven’t a place to stay yet”. And I had been smugly expecting that a place had 
been found for me. 

The first day was spent finding me a room and getting acquainted. I have a 
room in a private house, with a private bath and two closets and a full length 
mirror. You can tell that the people there have never had roomers. My sheets have 
initials on them and hemstitching. They treat me as one of the family. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were spent having conferences and setting up the 
project. Dr. John Knutson came from Washington, Dr. Thomas Hagan, the 
regional consultant, from New Orleans, Dr. Carl Sibelius of the Tennessee Health 
Department, from Nashville, Dr. Harry Bruce of the Local Health Department and 
Dr. Philip McCaul and myself. We visited the two school superintendents and 
were interviewed by the two papers in town, and had pictures taken. Dr. McCaul 
and I were briefed in the technical details of the project and then all the out-of- 
towners went home and left us on our own. 

On this project we are trying to find the most effective way of applying 
sodium fluoride topically. It will be a year or more before we have any results. 
I’m afraid I may get a little impatient. 

Sodium fluoride can be applied with a cotton swab and also as a spray. Drying 
time after the application is another factor to be investigated. Up to now the area 
treated has been isolated with cotton rolls and allowed to dry for 4 minutes after the 
fluorine was applied. We shall try to find out if a shorter drying period is as effective. 
Tt is possible that the Ph may make a difference in its effectiveness. In a few 
months we shall be using sodium fluoride of varving Ph. 

We work with school children from age 7 to 15, in groups of about 350 for 
each study. and that means the 2nd to the 8th grade. One of our difficulties here is 
that most of the schools stop at the 6th grade, and therefore no one of our study 
groups can be completed in one school. 

Chattanooga was chosen for the study because the fluorine in the water is 
negligible and the Health Department and school systems were most cooperative. 
Tt took only two weeks to set the wheels in motion for our program. It has taken 
as lone as two months in some places. 

The children down here need a care program so hadlv. We wish we could do 
more for them than clean their teeth and sprav them. We trv to teach them as 
much as we can while thev are in the chair. hut we shall be in each school only 
ahout a month and then not back aeain for a vear. The voungsters all promise 
faithfully now to brush their teeth and go to the dentist. But we wonder how long 
they will do it. Right now thev are thrilled with the novelty of the program and 
very proud of their white teeth. But without constant reminding they will forget 
all about it. 

The boys and girls are so impressed with my white uniform, that it keeps 
me on my toes. T wouldn’t think of going without mv cap or wearing dark stockings. 
And since we eat with the children,.I strive for perfect table manners. The little 
girls are all going to he dental hygienists when they grow up, if they can remember 
the title that long. 
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We need another dental hygienist on this project. And although the salary is 
not tops now, it is highly probable that it will be better soon. But the personal 
satisfaction of knowing that you are a part of such a wonderful program goes a 
long way toward making up for the differential. To know that as a result of 
your work children will have fewer cavities gives a big boost to your morale. 


MarGaret Ditton, D.H. 
Dental Demonstration Unit 
City Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GLENNA G. WALTER 


WE ARE ALL TEACHERS 


GLENNA G. WALTER 
Health Education Consultant, American Dental Association 


We are not all teachers in relation to the educative processes carried on in 
schools, but we do teach in the sense that our behavior modifies that of one another. 
The problems involved are the same whether their solution is attempted in work- 
shops, in offices, in factories, in homes, in schools, in camps or in clubs. We all have 
abilities and desire to teach another what we may feel is necessary to their work 
or helpful to them in their particular situation. This teaching or educating of 
another is affected not only by our limitation in the subject being taught but also 
by many other factors of which the teacher is unaware. As a result, he is disil- 
lusioned by the many degrees of incomplete successes. 

We are always judged by each other, but the assessment becomes more 
critical when we assume the position of a leader. There are no absolute standards. 
Most people, individuals and groups, prefer to have their leaders follow within the 
limits of normals as they know it. What those limits are will depend upon their 
past experiences — their home life and social background. A certain accent may 
prove a handicap in one district and a social asset in another. Certain mannerisms 
may irritate some people and pass unnoticed by others. Certain physical qualities 
may excite admiration in one group and attract no particular attention in another. 
There are differences in the preferences and expectations of individuals. Some 
will, therefore, condemn; others will admire. Still others will wait until they have 
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had an opportunity to investigate further the qualities of the new teacher, foreman. 
club president or committee chairman. 


The first method that is often used to evaluate the leader is observation of 
external- physical characteristics, dress, manner and speech. In recent years 
psychologists have standardized certain methods for the assessment of personality 
and character. We can be quite certain that the study of the leader will follow that 
general outline summarized as follows: (1) a study of physical characteristics, 
(2) an analysis of excessive movements — voice, gestures, eyes, mouth, gait, car- 
riage and handwriting. 

Then we will find this group making an examination of the leader on the 
basis of personal expression through speech, writing, dress, and profession. There 
will also be a careful observation of conduct and of frequency of laughter and 
anger. These traits will be observed and rated by comparison with those of other 
human beings in the same group, an experiment in miniature situations deliberately 
devised to test actual persistence, endurance, honesty, and self control in the 
course of ordinary living. There will be a constant study of social background, 
family, school and community in so far as it is possible for them to do so. 


The leader will be making the same studies and observations of the individual, 
and of the qualities of the group as a whole. If the leader is going to succeed in 
modifying the behavior of the individual or the group he must understand his or 
their relationship and the changing social status which characterizes a school, a 
home, a factory or a community. A study of intellect, of mental capacities and of 
instinct will provide some method of approach, but he must understand the needs 
and satisfactions that human beings as members of a group desire to have fulfilled. 


A sense of security is usually considered the first in basic human needs, and 
seems to be strengthened by experiences of ordinary living. It is important that 
personal relationships offer reciprocal tenderness and affection. In addition, life 
should be lived in a reasonably stable environment, where physical needs are met 
with sufficient regularity. 


After security comes the need for adventure, the desire for new interests and 
knowledge. This need for opportunity of growth is met in different ways during 
different stages of development. In the slower individuals new skills can be learned 
by making it possible through a series of gradual steps, and each successive achieve- 
ment will bring an awareness of the recognition and admiration of the groun. 
which in turn, fortifies the courage resulting from being accepted into an orderly 
universe, combined with satisfactory advancement into the unknown. 


The third basic human need is the desire for personal independence and 
definite responsibility, which may he respected by others. Human beings need 
to acquire material possessions, and the actual nature of the possessions is of little 
importance. It is a social matter and is relative to the desires of the individual with 
regard to recognition of his position by the other members of the group. 


Knowledge in a special field alone will not make it possible to change the 
personal habits of the individual. or the group, hut need for the change in personal 
habits must be made meaningful to the individual. All too often we satisfy a need 
within ourselves when we “teach” rather than satisfy the need of the individual or 
individuals who are receiving our instructions. 


Security, adventure, response and responsibility are all basic psychologic human 
needs. If the leader can meet these needs, and in so far as he does, he can be said 
to be cooperating with the individual or groups of individuals whose behavior it 
is his to modify. Success is likely to be in the same degree as is his ability to meet 
these needs. 


(This is the first of a series of three articles by Miss Walter. The succeedina 
toro will take up The Application of the Teaching Philosophy to the Special 
Problems of the Dental Hygienist.) 
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STERILIZATION OF THE DENTAL HANDPIECE* 


Most dental offices are models of sanitation. Dentists pride themselves on the 
cleanliness of their operating rooms and on the condition of their equipment. Few 
members of the profession would think of operating with unscrubbed and un- 
sterilized instruments. Yet the one instrument that is used most often, the handpiece, 
is cleansed the least. Burs and mandrels, disks and stones are sterilized thoroughly 
before use. However, the chuck, which holds them and which also enters the mouth, 
may be indifferently cleansed. All too frequently it may be contaminated and may 
carry contamination from one patient to another. 

The possibility that cross infection may be caused by handpieces has been dem- 
onstrated by Knighton,’ who made a study of handpieces used by students at the 
University of Louisville School of Dentistry. Contra-angle and right angle hand- 
pieces were run for one minute in 50 cc. of an 0.85 per cent solution of sterile sodium 
chloride. The different saline solutions in amounts of 1 and 0.1 cc. then were mixed 
with Difco heart infusion agar containing 5 per cent defibrinated rabbits’ blood. The 
cultures were studied after forty-eight hours of incubation at 37 C. The colonies 
were counted, and the total number of viable bacteria for each suspension was esti- 
mated. Some of the handpieces were run in the saline solution immediately after an 
operation ; others were run from two to twenty-four hours later. In a few cases the 
students used a commercially prepared disinfecting solution between the time of the 
operation and the time of culturing. All of the ten handpieces tested immediately 
after operation showed a positive bacterial growth, with an average colony count of 
61,000. The seventeen handpieces tested two hours after operation all showed the 
presence of bacterial growth, with an average colony count of 32,000. Sixteen of the 
nineteen handpieces that were tested eighteen to twenty-four hours after use had an 
average colony count of but 500. This low count may be accounted for partially by 
dehydration and partially by some residual effect from previous use of chemicals. 

Knighton also reported on the effectiveness of cold sterilization of handpieces. 
Sixteen right angle handpieces were run for five minutes in 50 cc. of paraffin-stimu- 
lated saliva, dried and left for twenty minutes in sterile Petri dishes. Half of these 
handpieces then were run for one minute in 100 cc. of an 0.85 per cent solution of 
sterile sodium chloride, and plate counts were made. The second group of hand- 
pieces was run in 50 cc. of disinfecting and cleansing solution, wiped well, run in 
100 ce. of saline solution and then cultured. Results indicated that the use of a dis- 
infecting solution reduced the number of colony counts but also indicated that 
sterility cannot be guaranteed by this method. 

As early as 1924, Appleton? demonstrated the practicability of sterilizing hand- 
pieces by immersion in a hot oil bath, but the method has not been adopted generally. 
It was revived, however, in some of the Army and Navy dental centers during the 
late war. The maintenance and sterilization of handpieces presented dffiicult prob- 
lems to dentists in the armed forces. Parke* reported that one naval training center 
solved both problems by running handpieces in a cleansing solution for one minute 
after each use and then immersing them for five minutes in a hot oil bath. The 
cleanser consisted of a solution of xylol, carbon tetrachloride and liquid petrolatum. 
The sterilizing solution consisted of heavy liquid petrolatum heated to 300 F. Hand- 
pieces treated in this manner were reported to be relatively sterile and gave more 
efficient service over longer periods of time. During a five months’ period after the 
adoption of this method of sterilization there was a 61 per cent drop in the number 
of handpieces turned in for servicing. 

Dentists in the British armed forces, particularly those assigned to outlying sta- 
tions, faced the same problems of keeping their handpieces sterile and maintaining 


“Reprinted, as of especial interest to hygienists, from the Journal of the American Dental Association, 
Volume 36, March 1948. The following appeared as an editorial. 
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them in serviceable condition. Harvey, LeMay and Shuttleworth* reported that the 
problem was solved in one R.A.F. dispensary by adding 2 per cent of an anticorrosive 
agent to the ordinary alkaline aqueous sterilizing solution. This agent consists of 95 
per cent of a light petroleum neutral oil (containing approximately 64 per cent paraf- 
fins, 31 per cent naphthalenes and 5 per cent aromatics) and 5 per cent of a com- 
plex of metallic petroleum sulfonates. According to these authors, boiling of hand- 
pieces for five minutes in the solution rendered them free from ordinary nonresistant 
types of organisms and acted as a lubricant as well. 

It is quite apparent from the few studies that have been made on the subject that 
the most effective method of sterilizing handpieces without injury to their mech- 
anism is first to flush them in a good cleansing solution and then boil them in oil. 
This procedure may require a little extra equipment and additional expense, but 
it is unlikely that the expenditure will be commensurate with the cost of several 
unusable handpieces. 

A worn and untrue handpiece adds to the patient’s discomfort, prevents precise 
cavity preparation, taxes the dentist’s nerves and increases operating costs. Unster- 
ilized handpieces are dangerous, and their use cannot be condoned. 

It would appear that the handpiece is the sole surviving source for the trans- 
mission of infection in many dental offices. All other avenues have been closed by 
simple and inexpensive methods of sterilization. Processes have been devised that 
will prolong the life of the handpiece and render it surgically clean. By adopting 
these procedures, dentists can render better service to their patients. 


1. Knighton, H. T., Unpublished material. 

2. Appleton, J. L. T., Bacterial Infection. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1944, p. 62. 

3. Parke, G. L., Sterilization and Lubrication of Dental Handpieces. U.S. Nav. Bull. 45:955 (November) 1945. 
4. Harvey, Warren; LeMay, C. H., and Shuttleworth, C. W., The Sterilization of Dental Handpieces. Proc. 
oy. 


R Sec. Med. 15:507 (July) 1947. 


Book Review 


Rapio MANUAL, A Guide to Broadcasting for Mouth Health Education, published 
by the Oral Hygiene Committee of Greater New York — 1947. 


The first edition of the Radio Manual published in 1939 contained 44 talks 
given over station WNYC and proved so popular that it was decided to publish a 
new volume. This has just been done. Fifty selected talks are included this time 
with a good deal of other pertinent information on preparing radio broadcasts to 
the lay public. The book should be invaluable to dentists, nurses, hygienists and 
others who are called upon to prepare talks for adults on the various aspects of 
mouth hygiene. Hints for the uninitiated are included and many of the talks have 
been given by recognized authorities in their various fields — hence could be used 
as a pattern for future discussions or broadcasts—S.E.W. 


You have a date 
SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948 


at the Annual Meeting in Chicago 


on 

: 
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State Boards 


FLORIDA 


Time: The week of June 28th 

Place: Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville 

For information: Contact Dr. A. W. Kellner, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Florida State Board of Dental Examiners, P.O. Box 155, Hollywood 


NEW YORK 


Time: June 28th and 29th 
For information: Write to — Professional Education Bureau, 
State Education Bldg., Albanv 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Time: June 14, 15, 16 

Place: Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

For information: Write to — Mr. D. E. Crosley, Deputy Supt., 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


TENNESSEE 


Time: June 7-11 

Place: Memphis 

For information: Write to Dr. James J. Vaughan, Secretary, 
1005-6 Medical Arts Bldg., Nashville 3 


Alumnae News 


COLUMBIA ALUMNAE NEWS 


The Annual Alumnae Day was held this year on Saturday, February 14th. 
Following registration for the morning session a lecture was presented by Dr. 
Edmund Applebaum, Assistant Professor of Dental Anatomy, on “The Newer 
Aspects of Histology.” A coffee hour provided a new note to our regular program. 
This was a pleasant interlude, graciously carried out by officers of the class of ’49. 

Luncheon was held at the King’s Crown Hotel. Among the 65 members 
present was our national president, Miss Mabel McCarthy. Miss McCarthy has 
recently been made an honorary member of the Alumnae Society. The dining room 
was attractive with special table arrangements in honor of the ten and twenty-five 
year classes. 

Donations were received for the Anna V. Hughes Student Loan Fund. The 
fund continues to grow each year by special contributions and is being used to 
help students complete their training. 

Jacqueline Huot, Class of ’37, sailed for France in February to take up her 
duties as a dental hygienist under the sponsorship of the American Aid to France. 
She will have 45 dozen toothbrushes donated by her alumnae to start her off in 
her new dental health project. The alumnae present at the luncheon collected 
money to send additional brushes in the name of the association to the French 
children whom Jacqueline will teach. 


DorotHy A. WILLIAMS °45 
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EASTMAN ALUMNAE DAY 


Plans are under way for a really representative group of Alumnae irom iar 
and near to meet in Rochester, New York next Fall. Those who attended last year’s 
Alumnae Day were enthusiastic about making it an annual meeting. 

The great task of getting an up-to-the-minute mailing list is progressing all 
too slowly. So many Alumnae have married, or changed addresses in the last iew 
years, that only through the cooperation of each girl can we hope to reach every one. 

lf every graduate of Eastman (formally Rochester) Dental Dispensary, School 
for Dental Hygienists who receives this Journal will fill in and return the following 
blank, it will insure her getting complete and detailed information as to Date, 
Place, Program, and necessary reservations for Eastman Alumnae Day 1948. 


Miss Mrs. 
Name now 
Miss. Mrs. 


Husband’s first name last name 


Present Address 


Street City State 

Year Graduated from Eastman 
Mail to EASTMAN ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 

800 EAST MAIN ST., ROCHESTER 5, NEW YORK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNAE NEWS 


One of the recent contributions which the University has made to the Oral 
Hygiene department is a new dormitory for dental hygienists. Located at +000 
Pine Street, it is only a block from the dental school and has appropriately been 
named Evans House. A house director in residence, meals supervised by a dietitian 
and a homelike atmosphere of friendliness and refinement makes this one of the 
coveted spots on the campus ... The dental hygienists’ lounge at Evans Institute 
has just been redecorated and refurnished. New flooring, tinted walls and venetian 
blinds are some of the improvements. Full length mirrors, an enlarged locker 
room, fancy plumbing and an electric water cooler were also welcome additions in 
the face-lifting process. 

DorotHy KissiNGER 


ATTENTION — UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNAE 


The annual business meeting and luncheon of the Dental Hygienists’ Alumnae 


Association of the University of Pennsylvania will be held at the school on 


Saturday, May 29, 1948. If you are interested in getting your class together for 
this meeting, please contact 

A. REBEKAH Fisk, President 

1704 North Troy Street, Arlington, Va. 


P. G. COURSE AT PENNSYLVANIA 


The Department of Oral Hygiene in cooperation with the Departments of 
Education and Physical Education in the University of Pennsylvania plan an in- 
tensive post-graduate course for graduate dental hygienists the week of June 7, 
1948. The course will be of interest to any who are interested in dental health work. 

Anyone interested should write to Dean J. L. T. Appleton 

- Evans Institute, University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Country-Wide Activities 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


There are several openings for dental hygienists with the School Board and 
Public Health Department. Dental hygienists who are interested may write to 
Helen Waldorf, Sec’y, for further information. Her address is 2826 Derby St., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 

San Francisco is going to be busy in April because the State Dental Convention 
is being held at the Palace Hotel. The N.C.S.D.H.A. is busy planning their 
program for the event. 

The American Academy of Applied Nutrition will hold its annual meeting on 
April 15, 16, 17. 

Janet Beeson, former reporter to the Journal has moved to Healdsburg, Calif. 
where she is practicing in her father’s office. She will continue teaching on the staff 
at U. C. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


At our January meeting, Mr. James Robinson, Executive Sec. of So. Calif. 
Dental Association gave the members a psychological shock treatment by suggesting 
many worthwhile activities for them to think about. One of them was a type of 
monthly bulletin to be sent to all members to disseminate pertinent information, 
bring the group closer together, and to help them constantly improve themselves 
in their service to people through dentistry. 

The first bulletin has been sent out and has met with more than a favorable 
response. It contained information concerning different meetings to be held the 
following month, news of the coming convention, a list of the new officers, and 
various items of interest to all. This is the start of something really of value to 
our organization and perhaps groups from other states may want to try the same. 

Dr. Arthur W. Lufkin, speaker for the February Meeting has chosen for his 
topic, “Developmental Anatomy of the Tooth in Relation to Pyorrhea’”’. He has a 
large collection of colored slides with which he will illustrate his talk. Dr. Lufkin 
is well known here in Southern Calif. as he is a former member of the U.S.C. 
Dental College staff, and was editor of Southern Calif. Dental Journal for 12 years. 

The annual Convention held here in Southern Calif. has been changed to 
spring so the meeting will be held on March 29, 30, and 31. Due to the confusion 
in the large clinic room last year, the dental hygienists and dental assistants will 
register and clinic together in a separate room. This is a new experiment and both 
organizations are looking forward to it. 


CONNECTICUT 


The second annual Mid-Winter meeting was held Sunday, February 8th at the 
New Haven Medical Library Building with 70 members in attendance. Rita Boyne 
presided and introduced Mrs. Violet Reynolds, New York model and fashion stylist 
whose subject was “Beauty, Glamour, Chic and Poise.” Between cocktails and the 
buffet supper, there was time for fellowship and conversation. Those who have 
joined the C. D. H. A. since January Ist were guests of the Association and were 
presented carnation corsages for identification. They are: Roslyn Schwimmer, Irene 
Lesko and Catherine Schmidlin of Bridgeport; Mary L. Payne and Patricia A. 
Payne of Rockville; Pauline Volkman of Greenwich; and Joan Jalbert of Hartford. 
To augment the treasury, Bertha Ray donated six handwoven towels which were 
raffled away at this meeting. 
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The memory of Dr. Alfred Civilion Fones, Father of Dental Hygiene, was 
honored by the University of Bridgeport when Fones Hall, the new $300,000 class- 
room-library building on the Marina Park Campus was opened for use on January 
9th. Dr. Fones was one of the founders of the University’s original institution, the 
Junior College of Connecticut, and was president of its Board of Trustees from its 
establishment in 1927 until his death in 1938. 

The C. D. H. A. has been asked to give to Fones Hall a gift that would per- 
petuate the memory of the man who was nationally famous for his work in dental 
hygiene and was a recognized authority upon that subject. Mrs. Helen Belinkie, 
Anne Conroy and Mabel C. McCarthy were appointed to a committee to make 
suggestions for a suitable gift and action will be taken at the annual meeting. 

Plans are now being formulated for the annual meeting to be held Wednes- 
day, May 19th and Thursday, May 20th at the Hotel Heublein, Hartford. Con- 
vention committee chairmen include: Local Arrangements and Luncheon: Mrs. 
Mary L. Foley and Elizabeth Keen; Speakers: Marguerite Maher; Reception: 
Suzanne Markunas; Registration: Marguerite Quinlivan; Clinic and Exhibits: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Yanarella; Program: Marion Healey; Publicity: Elsie Schofield. 
Standing committee chairmen for the current year include: Membership: Mary 
Jezierny ; Legislative: Mabel C. McCarthy; State Reporter: Josephine Lemanski; 
Vocational Guidance: Elethea Webb; and Nominating: Laura W. Peck. 

Laura W. Peck is representing the C. R. H. A. on the newly organized Con- 
necticut Nutrition Council whose membership is composed or organizations and 
associations directly working with health and nutrition. The objectives of this 
Council are to develop and maintain interest in nutrition as a contributing factor 
to health, and to promote nutrition education within the State of Connecticut. 

The HVlight, a newsletter for Connecticut members, made its first appearance 
last September and is to be published three times a year. We would be interested 
in exchanging publications with other state societies. In order to receive a copy, 
write to Laura W. Peck, 140 State Street, New London. 


Laura PECK 
JosEPHINE LEMANSKI 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware Dental Hygienists have tried this year to help the Dental Assis- 
tants organize. 

At alternate meetings we have guest speakers, and at these meetings we have 
invited the Dental Assistants. 

The first speaker was Colonel Edmund Bullis, Chairman of the Mental 
Hygiene Program for Delaware. 

The second speaker was Miss Mary Davenport, nutritionist with the Delaware 
State Board of Health. She spoke on nutrition as we practice it every day. 

More guest speakers are to be presented in the future but as yet have not been 


named. 
MARION SANDERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The week of March 14th we participated in the Post-Graduate Clinic which 
was held at the Shoreham Hotel. It is a clinic devoted to children. 

A recent poll of our members here showed an interesting number of training 
schools represented — seven of them! Northwestern, Georgetown, West Liberty, 
Temple, Columbia, Rochester, and Guggenheim. 


ALICE LANG 
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FLORIDA 


- Florida is continuing our all out effort in a membership drive. My last report 
from the treasurer was that we have thirty-five paid up fo 1948 and thirteen mem- 
bers only a month or so in arrears for their current dues. Old members have been 
reinstated and new members have come in. 

Our State Board Committee is planning to meet in Jacksonville on June 28 
to greet the new graduates who will be taking the next State Boards. We have 
had grand success with this committee and as a result of their efforts thirteen of 
the girls who passed the Board last June are now members of our association. All 
were contacted personally and by letter and we hope to be able to bring in the 
remaining one. 

MirIAM SWAIN 


GEORGIA 


As in the past we were invited to participate in the Thomas Hinman Mid- 
Winter Clinic which convenes annually in Atlanta. Dr. Ino Buhlar of Temple Uni- 
versity who is the prospective new Dean of our University Dental School was on 
the program. 

Our study group for the coming year has entered a new phase. Each month 
one of our members describes in detail her technique of teaching toothbrushing, type 
used, etc., and discusses interesting cases from her experience. A general discussion 
follows. 

The chairman of our legislative committee, Ann Ragsdale, recenty met with 
the dentists of several Georgia districts. The meeting was in Macon and she ably 
presented the problems of the dental hygienist. 


HELEN W. 


HAWAII 


Our work in the Parochial Schools began in October 1946. Due to the shortage 
of hygienists that year, only one hygienist plus an assistant (who was granted a 
temporary license) took over the work of all the parochial schools. Prophylaxis 
were given to the kindergarten, the first and second graders. From the third grade 
on up to whatever grades that particular school had, only mouth examinations and 
educational work were given. 

Incidentally I should mention the two hygienists, Mrs. Lucy Flores and Miss 
Kajima who were responsible in pioneering the work during the first year. 

Mouth examinations during that year showed that the condition of the mouths 
were very poor. Children in the seventh grade have been found with partial den- 
tures, rampant caries, advanced cases of gingivitis, and very poor oral hygiene. 

Working facilities for the hygienist were pretty poor that first year but this 
year improvements have been made from recommendations. 

This year every hygienist works both in the public and parochial schools. She 
covers the parochial schools within her district. This is only the parochial schools 
within the city proper. Formerly girls worked only in the public schools. 

As for the parochial schools outside of Oahu, nothing was done last year. This 
year if time permits, we hope to include the schools on Maui and Kauoi. 

Despite the poor conditions of the mouths, the cooperation of the parents in 
these schools have been excellent. Given a period of five years, I’m sure the con- 
ditions will be comparable to that of our public schools. 
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ILLINOIS 


The 18th annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
was held in conjunction with the Chicago Dental Society Mid-Winter Meeting 

rom February 10 to 13 at the Stevens Hotel. 

On Monday evening, we were fortunate in having our President, Miss Mabel 
McCarthy address our group. 

On Tuesday, February 11, we held our annual luncheon in the Park Row room 
of the Stevens Hotel. 

On Wednesday, February 12, our annual Tea was very successful. All during 
the entire meeting, clinics were given by the Junior Dental Hygienists from North- 
western University Dental School on: Bacteriology, Radiology, Prophylaxis and 
slides showing the various subjects taught them at school. 

Our plans have been started for an interesting National meeting here in Sep- 
tember. A meeting of the groups of our District was held during the Mid-Winter 
EvELyN Maas 

The hygienists are presenting ten clinics. Among these are two educational 
displays and two complete prophylaxes. There is to be a “preview breakfast” for 
all clinicians on March 14th at which time dental assistants and dental hygienists 
will meet. Their clinics will be reviewed by a committee and Kodachrome pictures 


will be taken of the clinics. — 


INDIANA 


Dr. Roy D. Smiley has recently been appointed Director of Dental Health 
Division of the Indiana State Board of Health. He will inaugurate a very intensive 
dental health program. A dental trailer will be used as a demonstration project at 
county fairs, 4-H clubs, rural schools and P. T. A. groups. It will carry a timely 
exhibit as well as literature for distribution. 

Indiana was well represented at the Chicago Mid-Winter meeting at which we 
had the extreme pleasure of meeting our National President, Miss Mabel McCarthy. 

Our state president represented the hygienists at the Mid-Winter meeting of 
the Indianapolis Dental Society. Plans are being made for our state meeting which 


will be held May 17th-19th. . 
SopHiA HECKENSTALLER 


KANSAS 


We have annual meetings here in Kansas so our group news is sparse. Our 
national trustee, Evelyn Hannon, has been most active though and we are proud 
of her splendid work. She attended the Midcontinent Dental Congress in St. Louis 
in December and appeared on the program of the Missouri Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation. During the last national meeting in Boston she was reappointed chairman 
of the Committee on Dental Health of the ADHA. 

Our secretary-treasurer, Nelle Mitchell, was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident in Tulsa, Oklahoma, last summer. After three months of hospital- 
ization she was able to return to her position with Dr. Stevens. 


BILLIE KNERR 
MAINE 


We are happy to report that our scholarship fund is growing with all the 
girls working very hard to increase it. Several money making projects are in 
progress which have proved profitable and also fun. 
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We closed our meeting for the winter with a Christmas party. As several 
girls have to travel from out of town to attend our meetings we do not meet in 
January or February. 

In March we will open again with an afternoon and evening meeting having 
a speaker and dinner. 

Our secretary, Miss Dorothy Bryant, attended the January meeting in Boston 
of the New England Officers Conference which was very interesting and worth- 
while from all reports. 

Muvuriet MCREYNOLDS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


One of the highlights of the year, the mid-winter meeting was held January 
fourteenth. 

A very interesting and beneficial symposium was held in the afternoon at 
the new home of the Massachusetts Dental Society, 227 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton. The subject was “Dental Health Education Material — Its Availability and 
Use, Including Criteria for Evaluating.” A dental hygienist acted as moderator 
with a dentist, a Public Health Worker, a lay person, and a school teacher as 
participants. 

The evening dinner meeting was held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel 
Puritan. The guest speaker was Professor Robert S. Illingworth, professor of 
dramatic art at Clark University in Worcester. His subject was “Where Are You 
Going ?” 

Before Mr. Illingworth came to us he was well praised and recommended. No 
girl left the meeting without praise for the professor. His talk was unique and 
inspiring. 

The Massachusetts Dental Hygienists Association is conducting the fifth in 
a series of postgraduate courses under the general heading of “A Biological 
Approach to Dental Pediatrics.” The individual lectures are: Physiological Growth 
of Teeth and Jaws in the Child, Effect of Disease on Dental Development, Effect 
of Endocrinopathes on Dental Development by Dr. M. Michael Cohen of the 
Dept. of Pediatrics, Tufts Medical School, Stomotologist, Boston Hospital. 

The Role of the Dental Hygienist in Dental Pediatrics, Dynamics of the 
Growing Face by Dr. Paul Losch, Clinical Professor of Dental Pediatrics, Har- 
vard School of Dental Medicine. 

Management of the Child in Pedidontic Practice by Dr. Harold Berk, Instruc- 
tor of Children’s Dentistry, Tufts Dental School; Dentist-in-Chief, the Florence 
Crittenden Home. 

Lectures will be held on successive Wednesday evenings at the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary from 7 :30 to 8:30 p. m. February 25th, 1948. 

It is hoped that this course will meet with the same good response as those 
held in the past. 

KATHLEEN MAHONEY 


MICHIGAN 


At this date Michigan is just adding up the finishing touches for our Twenty- 
Fifth Silver Jubilee Celebration. From all accounts and reports from the various 
committees this is going to be the most educational and socially super meeting that 
any hygienist has ever attended in this state. I'll have to wait till later to give you 
the fine details but I can drop a few secrets now. We have five scientific speakers 
appearing on our program, some wonderful clinics planned, an Open-House, a 
Dinner-Dance, a Past-President’s Luncheon and a Jubilee Luncheon and maybe 
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more yet to develop. We certainly wish some of you people from National could 
be with us to help celebrate, but then we'll be with you all in Chicago in Septem- 
ber for precisely the same purpose. I’m going to be telling you more about our 
April meeting next issue. 

We would like to thank our many friends all over the country who helped 
make our car raffle the huge success that it was; many thanks again. 


DorotHy STAYMAN 


MINNESOTA 


The Minnesota Dental Hygienist Association, in conjunction with the Minne- 
sota Dental Association, convened on February 24th at the St. Paul Auditorium. 

In striving for one hundred per cent membership, an exhibit was presented 
to familiarize hygienists with the privileges of being a member of the ADHA as 
well as the Minnesota DHA. A major part of the exhibit was a very fine poster 
giving information regarding the training and duties of the hygienist as well as 
opportunities offered in the field of Dental Hygiene. 

On the afternoon program the following interesting and informative clinics 
were given: 


The Dental Hygienist in Education Lillian Perron 

Joyce Churchill, Virginia Bronson 
Approaching the Child with Magic Lois VanCampen 
The Dental Hygienist in the Laboratory Harriet Lane 
Miscellaneous Useful Suggestions Shirley Dinehart 
Technique of Prophylaxis Virginia Smith 
Producing Artistic Study Models Helen Veverka 
Brushing Technique Gloria Reis 
Foreign Body Localization Roentgenograms Lorraine Serdinsky 


Climax of the meeting was the banquet held in the evening, with our presi- 
dent, Mabel Nelson. Dr. George Anderson, Professor of History of the University 
of Minnesota, was guest speaker, presenting a very timely and informative address 
on “Our Relations With Russia.” During the course of the evening we were very 
pleased and honored to receive a message of greetings from the President of the 
American Dental Association, Dr. H. B. Washburn. Dr. Washburn stressed the 
need for the Dental Hygienists to be prepared to assume ever increasing respon- 
sibility which will be coming our way. 


MISSISSIPPI 


We have had no regular meeting since the January Journal was published 
though we all met in December when the Public Health Meeting was held in 
Jackson. Dr. Carl Sibelius, the director of the dental hygiene service in the Ten- 
nessee State Board of Health was guest speaker. 


Marie RUTLEDGE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In January, the resignation of our Vice-President, Marion Whidden, Man- 
chester, was received and Dorothy Powers, Concord, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

We have voted to make our annual luncheon at the Dental Convention and 
Christmas Party, yearly combined affairs with the New Hampshire Dental Assis- 
tants’ Association. By thus getting together at least twice a year, we hope to pro- 
mote better relations between the two organizations. 
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We now have a small publication of our own, which we are putting out about 
every three months. So many of our girls have been unable to attend all meetings, 
we decided to acquaint them with all the “goings-on” through this medium. 


DorotHy POWERS 
NEW YORK 


Our dental hygiene teacher-pioneer, Jacqueline Huot, has recently gone to 
France to organize a dental hygiene teaching program. 

Both Syracuse University and Cortland Teachers’ College have announced 
that provisional training for a dental hygiene teaching certificate will be offered 
at the 1948 summer sessions. Bulletins are available on writing the director of 
summer sessions at both institutions. 

An innovation so successful that it is now slated to become a custom was the 
December meeting of the executive board in New York City. Several matters 
reached speedy solution during the session after having been stalemated earlier 
for want of discussion. Genuine regret is felt throughout the state, however, at 
the resignation of two of our ablest officers, submitted at the December meeting: 
Mrs. Shirley M. Schultz, president-elect, and Charlotte Letts, executive board 
member. Shirley finds the pressure of many family affairs too great to allow time 
for another major undertaking. Charlotte has been recently married and plans 
to retire from dental hygiene teaching soon. 

Meeting in conjunction with the New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, at Syracuse in January, fifty-six dental hygiene 
teachers organized a group slated to become a component of this large association 
of health workers. The new group is to be known as the New York State Associa- 
tion of Dental Hygiene Teachers and will meet annually at this time. Chairmen 
have been named to organize district groups to meet in conjunction with teacher 
zone meetings throughout the state. Officers elected are: Florence Beck, Corning, 
President; Henrietta Waters, Huntington, Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws; Lucille Wintish, Rochester, Secretary ; 
Virginia Peiffer, Rochester, Treasurer. 

CATHERTNE C. Cross 


NEW JERSEY 


The bill for licensure of hygienists in this state has been rewritten, passed by 
the component societies of the New Jersey State Dental Society, and is now being 
studied by the Legislative Committee on Public Health Measures prior to its 
presentation for vote before adjournment in May. Last year the ill-fated predeces- 
sor of this bill was introduced into the senate when it should have gone to the 
assembly first. Changes recommended by the governor have been incorporated in 
the new bill and we have every reason to be very optimistic. 


JANE K. Cooper 


OHIO 


Senator Taft addressed our March Clinic Meeting and Child Health Day on 
the subject of “Growing Up To Be Mature.” After this distinguished speaker open 
house was held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati for the local and out 
of town girls attending. 

Mildred Gilsdorf was presented with a certificate of life membership in the 
Ohio State Dental Hygienists Association. Her list of accomplishments is a lengthy 
one and everyone felt the honor was more than deserved. 


S. SHEA 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Twenty-Sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Dental Hygien- 
ist’s Association will meet at the Chalfont Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 
11, 12, 13. 

DorotHy KISSINGER 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Third Annual Meeting of the R. I. Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
held at the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel in Providence on January 21. It was an all- 
day meeting with Mrs. Helen McNally in charge of the Convention Committee. 

Our two morning clinicians, although limited for time, were excellent. Dr. 
Robert Glass, associated with the Abbey F. Lawton Clinic, gave a talk on the 
Application of Fluorides and Dental Caries. This is a much discussed subject in 
Rhode Island, especially to the dental hygienist. We hope to be able to elaborate 
on this theme at a future date. 

Dr. Arthur H. Wuehemann gave a clinic on the Fundamentals of Radio- 
graphic Interpretation using numerous slides which added considerably to the 
value of his talk. 

Our luncheon was well attended — we even had Governor John O. Pastore 
and Mayor Dennis J. Roberts as guests. Since we are a small group of slightly 
over thirty, we consider this quite an honor. It is the first time the Governor and 
Mayor have been present at a dental convention to extend the greetings of State 
and City. 

The luncheon speaker was excellent. Mr. Charles C. Cain, Jr., publisher of 
the Daily Sun, Attleboro, Massachusetts, gave a talk entitled “A Lady and A 
Lamp.” His unusual knowledge and interest in the nursing profession gave me 
quite a thrill. He is well versed in the little known lives of the great in the nursing 
profession. 

A much needed gavel was presented to our President, Miss Muriel Ogden, 
in behalf of our first president, Mrs. Helen McNally. A total surprise to all of us 
and a welcome addition to our monthly meetings. 

In the afternoon our group presented numerous table clinics and an exhibit 
by your reporter, our first attempt at such a large project. All were well attended. 

This has been our biggest and most successful annual meeting, and while it 
involved a terrific amount of work from nearly every member, we feel that it was 
a great success. May we see bigger things in the years to come. 


Atice M. MatHews 


TEXAS 


We are quietly awaiting the outcome of the Texas State Dental meeting to 
be held in Fort Worth the week of April 16th. The reports from the various district 
societies to the state journal read favorably for dental hygiene. All delegates have 
been instructed to vote in favor of legislation for the dental hygienist. 

The two school programs in the state are very active. The staff in Dallas has 
been increased to three and includes one full time Negro hygienist to take care of 
the Negro schools. 

We have been invited to present an exhibit at the convention. It will take the 
form of four shadow boxes showing the four aspects of our school programs. 

During the “Cavalcade of Education” a pageant sponsored by the Dallas 


schools we will present a skit each day, and a 15 minute radio program over station 
“LIF. 
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The Houston program now has two hygienists, one colored. 

. Mrs. Leona Dunlap, our president, recently attended a meeting in San Antonio 
relative to the proposed licensure, and Mrs. Frances Taylor, our secretary, is kept 
busy these days with correspondence on the same subject. We feel you will shortly 
be hearing good news from Texas. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Plans are under way for the annual State Dental and Dental Hygiene Meeting 
to be held at the Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va., on May 20, 21, and 22. The 
Hygienists with Betsy Bartlett, President, are planning a very interesting meeting. 
Jean Yost is the program chairman, and she promises to have some very worth- 
while speakers. One speaker will be Ida Mae Stilley, Senior Hygienist in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools and originator of THE “HAPPY” WAY TO DENTAL 
HEALTH. Miss Stilley will speak to the group and show how “Happy” plays such 
an important part in her very successful program. 

The second year students from the Dental Hygiene School at West Liberty 
State College will have an exhibit of educational materials which have been col- 
lected from many sources. Puppets and educational materials made by the girls 
will also be part of the display. The aim of such an exhibit is to interest more 
people, both professional and laymen, in the important role of Dental Health Edu- 
cation in the schools and community. 

Preccy C. Virpen 


WISCONSIN 


Much of the activity in Wisconsin at present is centered around the state 
meeting which will be held in Milwaukee the first of April. One of the outstanding 
features of the program has been arranged by the state dental society. They have 
provided an entire day to be devoted to discussing the management of the dental 
office. Dr. J. A. Bucholtz of Milwaukee will conduct this portion of the program. 
Entertainment will consist of brunch and a cocktail party. 

Many of the Wisconsin girls were able to attend the Mid-Winter meeting in 
Chicago in February. It was a large, well-attended meeting. 

A drive for Junior Members is in progress at Marquette University. All but 
two of the freshmen have been acquired as members. We hope to have a 100% 
membership before April 1. 

BELLE FIEDLER 


CONNECTICUT STATE BOARDS 


Time: June 15 through 19. 

Place: Hartford 

For information and blanks, write to: Clarence G. Brooks, D.D.S. Recorder, 
New London, Conn. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 


Mabel McCarthy, President 


733 Iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Frances A. Stoll, President-Elect 


630 West 168th Street, New York 32, N. Y. 

Evelyn Maas, 1st Vice-President... 311 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Blanche Downie, 2nd lice-Presiden 7200 Cresheim Road, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania 

Betty Krippene, 3rd Iice-President...... Washington Blvd., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

A. Rebekah Fisk, Secretary... 1704 North Troy Street, Arlington, Virginia 

Elizabeth Ferm, Treasurer. 4135 Emerson Avenue, North Minneapolis, Minnesota 
TRUSTEES 


Esther Wilkins, District 1, 1949. 6. Union Street, Manchester, Mass. 
Laura Peck, District 2, 1948. 140 State Street, New London, Conn. 
Clarissa D’hondt, District 3, 1950 332 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Ida Mae Stilley, District 4, 1949..........Pittsburgh Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Margaret Swanson, District 5, 1950... 1726 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Ann Ragsdale, District 6, 1948 503 Doctors Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
Helen Garvey, District 7, 1950 23536 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Evelyn Hannon, District 8, 1949 1800 East 21st Street, Topeka, Kansas 
Dorothy Galt, District 9, 1948 1438 Page Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sophie G. Booth 2420 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 1). C. 


COMPONENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify the editor of the Journat (Mrs, Shirley Easley 
Webster, Lakeside Rd., Stanwood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y.) of changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) Presideut—Marjorie Hansen, 625 Bush Street, San Francisco 


Secretary—Mrs. Helen Waldorf, 2826 Derby St., Berkeley 5, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA (Southern) President—Nancy Taylor, 125 E. Almond St., Compton 


Secretary—Jean Stitzer, 324 Sixteenth St., Santa Monica 


COLORADO President—Lorraine Tice, 1030 Republic Bldg., Denver 


Secretary—Erna A. Heggemeyer, 
Cody Dental Group, 1325 E. 16th Ave., Denver 


CONNECTICUT President—Rita Boyne, 860 Park Ave., Bridgeport 


Secretary—Ethel B. Swimmer, 125 Whittier St., Bridgeport 


DELAWARE President—Mrs. Evelyn Dittmar, 18 Beach Ave., Oak Grove, Wilmington 


Secretary—Marion Sanders, 534 Ferris St., Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA President—Miss Vivian Frederick, 1801 Eye St., N.W. Washington 


Secretary-—Louise Milbourn, 1726 Eye St., Wilmington 


FLORIDA President—Mrs. Alice Grady, 410 Exchange Bldg., St. Augustine 


Secretary—Martha Martin, 286 N.E. 39th St., Miami 


GEORGIA President—Mrs. Helen Adams, 1206 Peachtree St., Atlanta 


Secretary—Evelyn Gladden, 910 Medical Arts Bldg., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS President—Mary Heavers, 7443 N. Claremont Avenue, Chicago 


Secretary—Audrey Jasper, 1321 W. Pratt Boulevard, Chicago 


INDIANA President—Mrs. L. K. Schrichte, 3745 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 


Secretary—Sophia Heckenstaller, 263 Rutledge St., Gary 


IOWA President—Esther Mae McIntyre, 650 16th St., Des Moines 


Secretary—Mary A. Wright, 1402 9th St., Des Moines 


KANSAS President—La Vada Wilks, Herrington 


Secretary—Nelle Mitchell, 615 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson 


LOUISIANA President—Edith Wolfe, 835 Maison Bianche Bldg., New Orleans 


Secretary—Anna Langenstein, 715 Merrick St., Shreveport 


MAINE President—Muriel Mc Reynolds, 


c/o Dr. E. A. Elliott, 476 Stevens Ave., Portland 
Secretary—Dorothy Bryant, State Board of Health, Dover 


ETT: President—Edna Bradbury, 32 Melbourne Ave., Melrose 
MASSACHUS s Secretary—Gertrude M. Sinnett, 89 Hewlett St., Roslindale 
CHI President—Frances Shook, 1606 David Broderick Tower, Detroit 26 
MI GAN Secretary—Mary F. Hunt, 607 Philip Ave., Detroit 15 
MINNESOTA President—Mabel Nelson, 2257 Scudder St., St. Paul 
0 Secretary—Jean Stewart, 1470 Lowry Medical Arts Bldg., St. Paul 
PI President—Aileen Cooper, Co. Health Dept., Vicksburg 
MISSISSIP Secretary—Elizabeth Kimmons, 927 Harding St., Jackson 
NEW HAMP President—Lucille Wilson, 550 Maple St., Manchester 
SHIRE Secretary—Jean McLaughlin, 9 Faxon St., Nashua 
NEW JERSEY President—Jane Kingdon Cooper, 11 Maple Ave., Springfield 
Secretary—Jane V. Bulmer, 11 Highland Ave., Glen Ridge 
NEW YORK President—E. Jane Breighner, 2505 University Ave., N. Y. 63 
Secretary—Ruth E, Priest, 619 Union St., Schenectady 5 
OHIO President—Mrs. Mabel McRitchie, 163 Grandview Ave., Wadsworth 
Secretary—Patrician Van Dervort, 1660 N. High St., Columbus 
PENNSYLVANIA President—Mrs. Margaret H. Reuther, 101 and Penn. St., Muncy 
Secretary—Jean McDonald, 3927 Locust St., Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND President—Muriel Ogden, 36 Earle St., Lonsdale 
Secretary—-Olga Belasco, 13 Penn St., Providence 
TENNESSEE President—Sophia Blatt, 1809 First National Bk. Bldg., Memphis 
Secretary—Elma Lou Chasion, Winchester 
TEXAS President—Mrs. Leona Dunlap, 311 Telephone Road, Houston 
Secretary—Frances D. Taylor, 5729 Penrose Street, Dallas 
WEST VIRGINIA President—Betsy Bartlett, c/o Dr. Davis, Clarksburg 
Secretary—Martha Nortemann, c/o Dr. Arbrect Wheeling 
WISCONSIN President—Anita Smaglik, 2815 No. Avondale Blvd., Milwaukee 
Secretary—Irene Zintz, 2036 No. Hubbard St., Milwaukee 
HAWAII President—Mrs. Juanita Koga, 3285 Keanu St., Honolulu 
Secretary—Ethel Ogura, 3450 Paalea St., Honolulu 31 
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know a “working ster 
‘ilizer is the only assured pro- 
ction against cross-infection due : 
to non-sterile or septic instru- 
ments and materials. That's why 
- the modern dentist protects him 
self and his patients with a ster-— 
~~ ilizer in every operating room. 
With a sterilizer located where 
he needs it, the dentist uses it | 
he needs it . . . eliminating 
wasted time and steps... 
avoiding possible - breaks 
i 


astle’s complete line of office sterilizers provides a 
‘unctional unit to meet any requirement of service or 
space. See your Castle water: or write the Wilmot 
Castle 


LIGHTS AND STERILIZERS 
UNIVERSITY AVENUE ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
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We havea terilizer in Every Operating Room because... 
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WHICH TOOTHBRUSH. 
is recommended by more dentists ™~ 
than any other toothbrush? \ 


WHICH TOOTHPOWDER 
is recommended by more dentists 
than any other toothpowder? 


PYCOPE, INC. * 2 HIGH STREET + JERSEY CITY 6,N.J. 
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PROPHYLAXIS 
IS PROTECTION 


. . . Nothing sticks to a glossy, 
smoothly polished surface with a 
high brilliancy. That’s why Nature 
gave tooth-enamel such a _ hard, 
smooth, brilliant surface. 

That was her prophylactic measure. . . . And that’s why 
you should—after cleaning teeth—always restore this 
smooth, glossy surface to help repel deposits. 


Used dry in a rubber cup, Carmi-Lustro polishes dull, 
abraded enamel into a smooth, glossy surface with a 
natural brilliancy to protect against future deposits. 


Carmi-Lustro completes your prophylactic treatment. 
Order a bottle from your dealer today. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL C0. VANDALIA, ILL. 


Professional Training 


in Oral Hygiene 
LEADING TO CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE... REMEMBER ! 


For students interested in a dental career, 
who are not candidates for the School's degree 
of D.DS. * 

One-year Certificate Course in Oral Hygi- 
ene provides professional training for young 
women who are high school graduates. 

Four-year Course leads to B.S. degree in AN NUAL 
Education with Certificate in Oral Hygiene. 
Graduates of recognized Dental Hygiene 
training schools receive credit for advanced M [- ETI N G 
standing in Dental Hygiene upon satisfaction 
of the University’s requirements. Plans are 


now being made to meet changing conditions 
in this field by lengthening the course to two C H ICAGO 
years. 


For full information write 


A. i 
S E PT. 1 3 -| 7 


Temple University Dental School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dean: Gerald D. Timmons, Ph.G., D.D.S., D.Sc.; F.A.C.D. 
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PEPSODENT 


offers sample assortment 


FREE to dentists 


H POWDER (%-ounce size) 


6 PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE (°-ounce size) 


Sent to you free... Simply mail coupon below, together with 
your professional card, letterhead, or prescription blank. 


Offer Limited ! 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! 


Box 3455, PEPSODENT 
Chicago, Illinois 


| 

We are happy to offer you this | 
Please send me free assortment of Pepsodent | 
| 

| 

| 


complete sample assortment 
of Pepsodent Tooth Brushes, 
Tooth Powder and Tooth 
Paste for your personal present supplies last... and only if coupon 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| | Tooth Brushes, Tooth Powder and Paste. 

| 
use and for complimentary | is eres po by your professional letter- 

| 

| 

| 
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Note: Your request can be honored only while 


distribution to your patients. head, card or prescription blank. 
However, supplies of this spe- 
cial assortment are limited. 


Pepsodent can make this offer | 
for a short time only. Mail : 

bs a coupon 0 y: Offer limited to residents of U. S. and Possessions | 


6 PEPSODENT TOOTH BRUSHES (straight Line Design) 1 
G 
6 PEPSODENT TO OT 
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IT FITS — THE VERY FIRST TIME 


Here’s the answer to “fitting” troubles — a Ticonium case that fits — 
exactly. 


Doctors discovering Ticonium’s unerring accuracy are amazed at the 
perfectly fitting, beautiful cases made by their Ticonium laboratories — 
every time. 


Dr. N. Grant's recent impartial tests on all chrome metals, indicate 
Ticonium’s superiority. A postcard will bring a copy of this important 
report to you — no obligation. 


On your next case — try Ticonium. There’s a licensed Ticonium 
lab near you. 


TICONIUM 
413 N. Pearl St., Albany 1, N. Y. 
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= a dental product for 
dentists and their patients 
ccepted 
COUNCIL on DENTAL 
THERAPEUTICS 
MERICAN 
A ENTAL 
SSOCIATIO’ 
= 
ag = 
cone 
EGA HOT ADVERTH: 


‘YO THE PUBLIC tab 


~years of experience. 

There have been ‘many imitations but no 
substitutes. 


Mast this fo ur Supoly of Professional Sample 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE. STATE 
COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
208 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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TOOTHBRUSH 


In answer to many requests from the Dental Profes- 

sion, Squibb is pleased to announce that its famous Choice of fine 

ANGLE TooTHBRUSH is now available in 2 as well as quality renee “ad 
= Synton” bristles 

3 rows of bristles. 


All the distinctive features — mouth-mirror angle, 
jog angle, small head, narrow shank—which have 
made the Squipsp ANGLE TooTHsRUSH a truly impor- 
tant aid in oral hygiene have been retained in this 
new professional 2 row model. 

Whichever Squinsp ANGLE TOOTHBRUSH you recom- 
mend, 2 or 3 rows, you can rely on these unique 
features to help patients clean their teeth the way 
you want them cleaned — each surface of each tooth. 

Help your patients help themselves to better oral 
hygiene — specify the Squiss ANGLE TOOTHBRUSH. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


MOUTH-MIRROR JOG ANGLE NARROW SHANK *Trademark Reg. 
ANGLE SMALL HEAD U.S. Pat. Off. 
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